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rose, higher and higher, and land-locked him in his own
tiny lagoon."11
Shortage of labour in a remote seventeenth-century
colony produced a slave regime, a fact which differentiates
the South African social tradition from that of the other
Dominions, and which to the present day has profoundly
affected racial attitudes, helping to foster among Europeans
the view that a white skin is the badge of superiority. The
Calvinistic church of the early settlers did not inspire a
strong missionary or humanitarian impulse, and its flocks,
much influenced by the Old Testament, were prone to liken
themselves to the children of Israel battling the Philistines.
The church tolerated the subjection of the pagan native
by the true believer, and by the end of the eighteenth
century accepted the slavery of even baptized persons.
Religion thereby deepened the Afrikander's consciousness
of colour and race, as did also a long and bitter struggle
for survival against Hottentots, Bushmen, and Bantu.
The eighteenth and much of the nineteenth century witnessed
the frequent repetition of bitter native wars, the memory
of which, no less than the realities of the present, shapes
the contemporary attitude of the European towards the
native. The chief national festival of the Afrikander year,
celebrated on the sixteenth of December as Dingaan's Day,
characteristically commemorates a Boer triumph over Din-
gaan and his Zulus, a perennial reminder of the ancient
Bantu peril. In the social heritage of the Afrikander colour
discrimination has remained dominant.
The cleavages within the European population itself
began with the British occupation of the Cape at the end
of the Napoleonic War. Although no drastic change
immediately occurred in the modes of government, frictions
between Dtitch colonists and British rulers soon developed
over issues of self-rule similar to those in the contemporary
colonies of North America and Australia. But a special
irritant was the divergent views on the status and treatment
of natives. Liberal and humanitarian ideas, which in the
nineteenth century had begun to inspire British policy,
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